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“LEAVE TO WITHDRAW.” 

The debate on municipal suffrage for 
women occurred in the Massachusetts 
House on Tuesday,.afternoon, Feb. 16. 
Owing to a misunderstanding in regard to 
the time designated for action on the ad- 
verse report of thé committee, the attend- 
ance was not as large as usual. The de- 
bate was opened by a brief speech by 
Mr. McManus of Natick, the dissenting 
member of the Committee on Election 
Laws, in behalf of suffrage for women. 
Mr. Luce of Somerville, chairman of the 
Committee followed at length in opposi- 
tion. Mr. Ham of Boston and Mr. Robin- 
son of Melrose spoke in favor. The re- 
port of the committee, ‘‘leave to with- 
draw,’’ was then accepted. 


EX-GOVERNOR LONG COMMENDED. 


The argument made by Ex-Governor 
Long in support of the bill to extend mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women, at the hearing 
given by the Committee on Election Laws 
of the Massachusetts House, has been print- 
ed in a number of leading newspapers. 
It is needless to say that the opinions of 
Mr. Long command a degree of consider- 
ation far beyond that given to the utter- 
ances of any leader representing the re- 
monstrants. An editorial in the New 
Haven Register in which Mr. Long’s speech 
is quoted and commented upon at length 
says: 


We have always taken the view that in 
the end the right of suffrage would be ex- 
tended to women as property rights have 
been, but preceding the grant would bea 
long and desultory controversy, turning 
principally upon the thoroughly false no- 
tion that there is an indelicacy in a wo- 
man casting a ballot. This is not alone a 
man’s view, for many women share in it, 
but it is impressive only in so far as wo- 
man’s view makes itso. As for the fear- 
fulness of men, it is a trifle absurd in 
view of the fact that they are not over 
sensitive in the matter of delicacy where 
women are even more personally con- 
cerned than they would be as voters. The 
question should by common consent be 
reduced to one of right, and all emotional 
and sentimental considerations should be 
eliminated. If it is right to grant uni- 
versal suffrage it should be granted as a 
matter of high principle, and whether the 
women want it, or neglect it if given, is 
of no consequence so far as the consistent 
attitude of the Government is concerned. 
Mr. Long has done a public service in 
contributing to this rational understand- 
ing of the subject. 


RECEPTION TO SUFFRAGE DELEGATES. 

The reception at the White House was 
much enjoyed. Presidentand Mrs. Roose- 
velt shook hands with an endless proces- 
sion of suffragists, and smiled upon them 
most genially, and the delegates went 
away with shining faces. 


The reception at Clara Barton’s was ex- 
tremely interesting, and, though it was a 
long and cold trip out to her home at 
Glen Echo, everybody felt that it paid. 
The house is a large wooden building, 
originally put up for a warehouse. There 
is not a bit of plaster in it, but it is made 
beautiful by the abundance of flags with 
which the walls are draped, and the wood 
fires and large, sunny windows make it 
cheerful and warm. Miss Barton told us 
how it came to be built. At the time of 
the Johnstown flood, the Red Cross work- 
ers were among the first to arrive. All 
the houses had been swept away, not only 
those of the poor but those of the rich. 
None were left standing but those of the 
workmen on the side hill. The Red Cross 
put up a little tent, but it rained for forty 
days, the tent-pegs would not hold in the 
wet earth, and the tent kept blowing 
down. The lumber men of Davenport, 
Iowa, heard that Miss Barton had gone 
there. They said, ‘‘She will want lum- 
ber,’’ and they sent her car-loada of it. 
She and Dr. Hubbell planned a building 
that could be put up without stopping to 
saw the lumber. In four days they hada 
great warehouse up as a shelter, and a 
storehouse for the supplies that were be- 
ing sent in from all sides. It proved so 
convenient and satisfactory that they put 
up four or five more just like it—‘*Red 
Cross hotels,’’ the people called them, 
When the need was over, the Red Cross 
proposed to pull them down and give away 
the lumber; but the lumber-dealers around 
Johnstown protested on the ground that it 
would ruin their business. So they shipped 
some of that beautiful lumber to Wash- 
ington and stored it. When a Chautauqua 
was started at Glen Echo, it occurred to 
Miss Barton that here were thousands of 
people living in tents who were not used 
to it, and some of them would be ill. The 
Red Cross put up this building, and used 
it for several years as a warehouse. Miss 
Barton often had to elose her big house in 
Washington in order to go to the sea 
islands, to Armenia, etc. Before she 
went to China, she gave up that house 
and stored her things in the warehouse at 
Glen Echo. On her return from Cuba she 
lived there for a little while, and found it 
more and more comfortable, and finally 
made her home there. ‘You all know, I 
hope, how one becomes attached to a 
place by living in it, even if at first one 
did not find it very convenient,’’ said Miss 
Barton, From the back windows there is 
a beautiful view of the river through the 
trees. In every room there are pictures 
and mementoes of historic interest. Miss 


Barton has probably more testimonials of 
love and gratitude than any other woman 
now living; and it wasa pleasure to the 
delegates to see the iron cross of Ger- 
many, and the many other decorations 
and jewels that have been presented to 
her. The flags of all nations which 
adorned the platform at the Suffrage Con- 
vention were lent by Miss Barton. 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Miss Meta Woodworth, lecturer in 
domestic sciences in the University of 
California extension staff in agriculture, 
is the first woman in the United States to 
fill such a place in university extension 
work. She has devoted herself especially 


‘to sanitary arrangements of farmers’ 


homes, cooking, preservation of foods, 
and house building and home recreation. 


Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, of Rich- 
mond, Ky., as chairman of the Federal 
Suffrage Committee of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, has prepared 
a petition to Congress, asking for the pro- 
tection of white and black women in ex- 
ercising, upon equal terms with white 
men, the right to federal suffrage. This 
petition, together with arguments and 
citations of court decisions, Mrs. Bennett 
has had printed and sent to every nember 
of Congress and to leading newspapers in 
every State. 


Ellis Meredith of Denver, at the Nation- 
al Suffrage Convention, conducted a **Colo- 
rado Question Box,’’ and answered ques- 
tions in regard to woman suffrage in that 
State. In reply to the query, ‘‘Has woman 
suffrage cured the corruption of politics?”’ 
she told this story: A man far gone in 
delirium treméns was brought to the hos- 
pital. The doctor examined him care- 
fully. The man asked, ‘Can you cure 
me?’’ ‘“No,’’ answered the doctor, “but 
I can reduce the size of the snakes.’’ 
Equal suffrage has not cured the corrup- 
tion of politics, but it has distinctly re- 
duced the size of the snakes. 


Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt and her sis- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, have 
decided to accept literally and act upon 
the advice recently given by Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, who deplored the exclusive at- 
titude of women of wealth, saying that 
they should take a more direct and active 
interest in the affairs of those less fortu- 
nate. Mrs. Vanderbilt has just given 
$5,000 to the Presbyterian Hospital Train- 
ing School for Nurses, with the condition 
that it be spent to send nurses into the 
homes in the tenement houses. Not only 
has Mrs. Vanderbilt given her money, but 
she and Mrs. Harriman have determined 
to give liberally of their time, For the 
better management of the work which is 
to be undertaken a governing committee 
will be formed, of which both women will 
be members. 
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THE WOMAN’S COLUMN. 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association opened its 36th annual con- 
vention in National Rifles’ Armory Hall, 
Washington, D. C., on Feb. 11, 1904, at 
2.830 P. M. The president, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, occupied the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, and *‘America’’ was sung by the 
audience, led by Miss Maddox of Balti- 
more, 

A greeting in behalf of the District of 
Columbia E. 8S. A. was given by Mrs. Car- 
rie E. Kent. She declared that the suffra- 
gists of the District thought more of this 
convention than of any other convention 
that came to Washington. Miss Shaw, in 
responding, said in part: 


If the women of the District still wel- 
come us, after we have been coming here 
for so many years, it must be because we 
deserve it, and if they are glad to see us, 
it must be because we are worth seeing. 
The men of Washington welcome us, be- 
cause they are in the same disfranchised 
condition that we are. There are some 
things greater than to be an office-holder, 
and due is to be a free and enfranchised 
American citizen. That ought to belong 
to every one born under the flag, and this 
Association will work until it is accom- 
plished. | 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Alexander Kent of the People’s 
Church, The program was to have in- 
cluded addresses by all the General Offi- 
cers of the Association, but Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Upton were absent. Mrs. Catt 
said: 

You will all be disappointed not to have 
the promised address from Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Upton. It has been suggested 
to methat I might say Miss Anthony has 
been detained, but I don’t see why l 
should not tell the truth. Miss Anthony 
is out in society to-night. She was in- 
vited by Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt to the 
Army and Navy Reception, and she is 
there, and Mrs. Uptonis with her. Our 
Vice-President at large will now address 
you on ‘*‘What Cheer.”’ 


Miss Shaw said in part: 


When I was wandering around on the 
prairies of lowa, | met a woman from a 
town called ‘‘What Cheer,” and she was 
always referring to it: and at the time 
when the president wrote asking me for 
the title of my address, I could think of 
nothing else. 

There are no problems so difficult to 
understand as those of our own time, be- 
cause of the lack of perspective. The ar- 
rogant and insistent and noisy things 
press to the front, and the silent and 
eternal fall into the rear. But as time 
passes, itis as when you climb a moun- 
tain; you gradually rise to where you can 
see over the foot-hills, everything appears 
in its proper place and proportion. 

Out of the present, its arrogant mili- 
tarism, its sordid commercialism and 
worship of gold, is there anything to give 
us cheer and a hope for to-morrow? 
There never was greater reason for hope 
for humanity. Underlying all the tumult 
and disorder of our time is one grand, 
golden thought, that of the common hu- 
man brotherhood of the world. There 
never was a democracy comparable to 
ours, faulty as it is, and hopeless as it 
seems to sume. Though the ideal does 
not seem toimpress itself upon the world, 
yet in the silence it is there. At the Chi- 
cago Exposition, the picture that drew 
the greatest crowds was one that set 
forth the emotions of common humanity 
—the departure of a country boy from 


home. It is so with the novels that suc- 
ceed to-day. Every great man used tostand 
on the backs of his fellows. Now no man 
is content to stand on the backs of a mul- 
titude that he may rise, and no man or 
woman is willing to supply the back. 
This is the good cheer of the day—we are 
believing both in our own rights and in 
the rights of others. Feb. 11, 1904, is the 
best day this world has ever seen. To- 
morrow will be still better. 


Miss Kate M. Gordon spoke on “A 
Sustaining Faith.’’ She said in part: 


A Hindoo father said to his son, ‘Bring 
in a fruit, and break it open, and tell me 
what you see.”’ The boy answered, 
“Nothing but a few seeds.’’ His father 
said, ‘‘Break open one of those. Whatdo 
you see?’ The son replied, ‘‘Nothing.”’ 
His father said, ‘‘Where you see nothing, 
there is a mighty tree.’’ We need to see 
the relation of the part to the whole, and 
of the present to the future. The early 
pioneers in this movement saw it. But 
our opponents see in women in industry 
only an accident, and for their political 
rights no need. Women are now offering 
their help in all forms of social service. 
They are seeking preventive and humane 
legislation, and find that their opinions 
are classed with those of the idiots, insane 
and criminals. The labor organizations 
are now recognizing a danger in the un- 
derpaid work of women. I have read a 
message to the convention from the head 
of Federated Labor. From various stand- 
points, there seems to be a converging 
demand for the reform that we are seeking. 


Miss Blackwell spoke briefly on ‘‘The 
New Woman.”’ 

Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky spoke on 
‘*Dimes,’’ She said in part: 


As an auditor, I have been going over 
our treasurer’s books. Commercially, 
such books are mere debits and credits, 
but in our books those stiff rows of 
figures tell many beautiful things,—the 
sacrifices of the poor, and the generosity 
of the rich; but best of all are the dimes, 
because they are the dues paid to the Na- 
tional American W.S. A. They bear the 
figures of Liberty, and stand for it. Our 
cause will eventually be won by the pre- 
ponderance of public opinion in its favor, 
when a sufficient number of those who 
now say that women must not vote, say 
that they may. The political position of 
women to-day is pot congruous with their 
intellectual and industrial position. The 
time will come when this will be set 
right, for the benefit of both men and 
women; for whatever affects one vitally 
affects the other. These dimes are inspir- 
ing, for they represent our membership 
when we gather here from the four 
corners of the nation,—here where there 
are sO many memorials of the fathers; and 
we do not despise that birthright, nor sell 
it for any mess of pottage. Therefore, 
more than over any other item in the 
treasurer’s books, I rejoice over these 
thousands and thousands of dimes, each 
with a human heart behind it, and each 
inspired with liberty. 


Mrs. Catt, in introducing Mrs. Mary J. 
Coggeshall, said, ‘I do not know what 
our Second Auditor is going to say, but 
no woman has arecord of greater faith- 
fulness in this cause.”” Mrs. Coggeshall 
said, in part: 

Our president has asked a variety of 
persons to speak. She has called a Saul 
among the prophets, and a Gamaliel 
among the doctors, and now she has called 
upon a patriarch. 

I come from Iowa, where things are 
very different from what they are in your 
beautiful capital. We do not see Senators 
and Representatives on every hand; but 
I can tell you all about coyotes and jack 
rabbits. A prominent minister in my 
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State is much afraid that women should 
dress like men, while in his own pulpit he 
dresses like a woman. One day after he 
had been praising fervently the old-fash- 
ioned ways, an evolutionist in his congre- 
gation said to him, ‘“‘Your ancestors went 
on all fours, and you ought to enter your 
pulpit in the same way.’’ Uncle Sam 
stands as upright as a Russian bear, and 
can squeeze to death any man who med- 
dles with him; but he still goes on all 
fours before his women. We have grow- 
ing up in lowa a generation of tall young 
men and taller young women who are de- 
termined not to stand this much longer. 
A large and growing number of our young 
men are determined not forever to be de- 
prived of a chance to vote on this question. 
We have lent you a few of our Western 
men—Secretary Shaw to keep the money 
going, Secretary Wilson for Agriculture, 
and Mrs. Catt to lead the clans. The 
centre of population in the United States 
has shifted from the East to the Missis- 
sippi Valley. If we do not get the ballot 
pretty soon, we will come here and buy 
up your Capitol. 


This is a very inadequate report of Mrs. 


Coggeshall’s witty address. At its close 
she received an ovation. 


AT THE CONVENTION. 


The most important feature of these great 
gatherings of women is that of the associ- 
ation itself—the coming together of these 
so long isolated factors of society’s life. 


Human progress is psychic, not physical. 
Our separate bodies are no better than 
those of other animals in their physiology; 
but our collective body—society—in its 
sociological action, is far higher in the 
order of evolution. 

It is through association that men have 
grown; through lack of association that 
women have not grown; and now that 
they are coming together at last they 
grow, so that you can fairly see it! 

The dignity, the ease, the breadth of 
view, the thought and study and wide ex- 
perience, shown on the platform at these 
conventions are beautiful proofs of the 
advance of women. 

There is something extremely comfort- 
ing in the steady accumulation of accom- 
plishment which so powerfully encourages 
our cause. The Colorado women actually 
look different. They are not suppliants 
nor demanders, they are not arguing and 
pleading and struggling and toiling—they 
have arrived. 

So with the charming woman from 
Australia, Mrs. Watson-Lister. She is 
graceful and gentle and good to look at— 
but so are other women. The difference 


is in an easy, comfortable, peaceful air, an 


air of able citizenchip. They are not 
striving for it—they have it. 

If those who find fault with the looks 
and manners, the words and deeds of the 
strugglers for equal suffrage would but 
realize that it is not the suffrage but the 
struggle for it that brings out the points 
they object to! 

As soon as this primal right and duty is 
granted them they are peaceable enough. 
Life moves along smoothly. All the tear- 
ing and pushing stops. 

We have heard of women who married 
men ‘to get rid of them’’—wouldn’t it be 
a good thing if the men who cannot abide 
suffragists should enfranchise them to get 
rid of them? — Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
in Woman's Journal. 
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THE WOMAN’S COLUMN, 


MRS. CATT’S ADDRESS. 


The address delivered by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt at the Washington Con- 
vention, Feb. 11, 1904, was an able and 
logical exposition of the causes of the de- 
generacy of American politics and of the 
measures necessary to effect a reform. It 
was published in full in the Woman's 


Journal of Feb. 20. Mrs. Catt said in 
part: 

In the last Presidential election, the 
total vote cast was 13,961,560. The united 
effort of newspapers, political machines, 
and campaign orators are put forthina 
presidential election to secure the largest 
possible vote, yet over seven millions of 
men of eligible age did not vote. Some of 
these absentees were probably unnatural- 
ized, others were debarred by State re- 
strictions, such as educational qualifica- 
tions, and still others were illiterates, who 
of their own volition do not usually vote. 
But when a reasonable deduction is made 
for these three classes, one is forced to 
the conclusion that there remain some 
millions of men whe were possessed of the 
necessary qualifications to render the ser- 
vice of an intelligent vote, and yet volun- 
tarily absented themselves. The reform 
party of Philadelphia report that 49 per 
cent. of the total vote was not cast in the 
last municipal campaign, and in the recent 
municipal campaign held in New York it 
is reported that 60,000 registered voters 
failed to appear on election day. In both 
cases the falling off was in the precincts 
of the ‘“‘brown-stone and silk-stocking 
voters,’’ as they have been called. 

In the failure of millions of qualified 
voters at the top to exercise the suffrage, 
and the corrupt control of millions of un- 
qualified voters at the bottom, we meet 
the problem of democracy as it appears 
in the United States at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, and we find in the 
facts the certain causes of the reactionary 
spirit which governs the situation. 

What is to be done about it? Are quali- 
fied women citizens to wait in patience 
until influences now unseen shall sweep 
away the difficulties and restore the lost 
enthusiasm for democracy? Or shall they 
attempt to determine causes, apply rem- 
edies, and clear the way for their own en- 
franchisement? That is our problem. 
For myself, I willsay, I prefer not to wait. 
I prefer to do my part, small as it must 
be, in the great task of the removal of the 
obstructions which clog the wheels of the 
onward movement of popular government. 
I believe in democracy. If all the future 
were to be revealed before us, surely there 
could be discovered no grander, truer 
principle than that of an honest whole 
obeying the will of an honest majority. 
Under a just administrativn and a right 
interpretation of that principle, there is 
no good, no generosity, no justice which 
might not be obtained. The minds of 
men and women grow more liberal as the 
generations pass; superstition gives way 
to reason, and tradition yields to truth. 
With a people fairly expressing an honest 
will, therefore, there is no problem which 
may not be solved, no helpfulness to the 
development of the people which will be 
denied, no progress which will not evolve. 
But lo, the choicest liberties of American 
men are in danger. The enemy does not 
appear before the gates of the nation with 
flying flags and Gatling guns, and with the 
presentation of a formal ultimatum; it 
works in the dark and in secret, we know 
not how, or when or where. Diogenes, 
lantern in hand, searched in vain for an 
honest man. Honest men we have in 

lenty, and we require not a lantern to 
find them. What we do need is an electric 
search-light on the spire of every capitol 
and court-house to aid in hunting out ihe 
dishonest men, both high and low, rich 
and poor, intelligent and ignorant, who 


prostitute the suffrage to the selfish ambi- 
tions of men or parties. 

Who shall set the search-light, who will 
keep it moving, and who will prosecute 
the hunt? No minor political party is 
strong enough or popular enough, and the 
two great parties are not to be thought 
of in this connection. It is customary for 
an ardent Republican to believe the Dem- 
ocratic party is the chief agent of corrup- 
tion, and vice versa; but New York is 
Democratic and Philadelphia is Republi- 
can, and it would be a case of the pot call- 
ing the kettle black, should either accuse 
the other of the lead in political corrup- 
tion. Will the Democrats in a local pre- 
cinct prosecute Republicans when they 
discover that the grave-yards have been 
made to give up their dead to add to the 
Republican registration lists? Nay, for 
Republicans may prosecute Democrats in 
the same precinct for forged naturaliza- 
tion papers. They both regard the act of 
the other as a point in the game, and 
Democrats only resolve not to neglect the 
grave-yards, and the Republicans the 
naturalization papers, when the game is. 
played again. 

There are a few intelligent party men 
who do not deprggate the existence of 
the immense proportion of ignorance and 
irresponsibility among the voters in our 
land. In conversation, both Democrats 
and Republicans are ready to announce 
themselves favorable to restrictive meas- 
ures which will eliminate illiteracy and 
irresponsibility from their constituencies. 
Either is zealous to declare that such re- 
striction would redound to the advantage 
of his own party, since the preponderance 
of ignorance and speedy naturalization 
and irresponsibility is well known to be 
confined to his rival party. But when 
the time for action appears, these same 
men grow halting and cowardly, for, after 
all, they are not sure that in the final 
test their own, and not the rival party, 
would lose the more votes through such 
restrictions. 

At the top there are men who hate brib- 
ery and false methods, who court the 
fairness of the open arena, and whose 
souls are scourged by the knowledge of 
affairs. What canthey do? As one prom- 
inent politician has put it, the party that 
attempts to wage a war on the machine 
control of voters ‘‘would be permitted to 
walk through a slaughter-house into an 
open grave.’’ The expression may sound 
a trifle sanguinary, but who will doubt its 
main truth? No, we shall find no hope 
there. It must be a non-partisan move- 
ment, one in which Democrats and Re- 
publicans, men and women can work, one 
which will find room and service for every 
person who feels the shame and humilia- 
tion of present conditions. 

At present it is said reform isin the 
air. Many agencies are already at work 
upon this problem, but the effort is spas- 
modic, and usually educational only. It 
waits for organization, concentration, sys- 
tematic method. I would therefore pro- 
pose that all organizations in the United 
States which stand for reform, education 
or non-partisan politics, be invited to co- 
operate in the formation of a National 
Committee on Good Government by the 
appointment of one member. The num- 
ber of such organizations is legion, their 
membership represents millions, their 
united strength would be irresistible. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw was elected presi- 
ident of the National American W.S. A., 
and Mrs. Catt vice-president. All the 
other officers were reélected except Mrs. 
Coggeshall, who declined to stand. Dr. 
Cora Smith Eaton was chosen in her 
place. The invitation of the Lewis and 


Clarke Exposition was accepted to hold 
the next National Convention in Portland, 
Oregon. 


— 


Mrs. EsTELLA BENSON STANLEY is 
owner and manager of the Stanley House, 
a successful hotel at Mt. Desert, Maine. 
She took it when it was naga up 
to the eaves,’’ bas paid off all the indebt- 
edness, and is making money. 


SENORITA CAROLINA HUIDOBRO recent- 
ly gave a lecture in Portland, Me., under 
the auspices of the Equal Suffrage Club. 
After speaking on ‘‘The Social Conditions 
of the Women of Hispano-America,’’ she 
referred to the equal suffrage movement 
in the United States, and made a fine ar- 
gument in its behalf. 


Mrs. ALICE PoLK HILL, the only wo- 
man member of the second charter con- 
vention of Denver, Col., was instrumental 
in securing the adoption of a section 
which provides that two of the eight 
members composing the public library 
commission must be women. Mrs. Hill 
is president of the Round Table Club of 
Denver, and is representative of the best 
social life in her city. 


Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE occupied 
the pulpit of the Melrose Methodist 
Church last Sunday morning, and gave an 
address on Abraham Lincoln. Her per- 
sonal reminiscences brought the days of 
’60 and ’61 near to her hearers. ‘‘I was a 
newspaper reporter at the convention 
which nominated Lincoln for the presi- 
dency,’’ she said, ‘‘and the only woman 
reporter out of ninety-five newspaper rep- 
resentatives present.’’ 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 
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WOMEN VOTERS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


- How women voted in New South Wales 
is fully described in the Sydney Morning 
Herald of Dec. 17, 1903. It says: 


From early morning of the fine day till 
evening closed in, men and women came 
and went to and from the booths. Wom- 
en in groups, women singly, and women 
with male escorts, some discussing poli- 
tics, but most thoughtfully silent till the 
ordeal was passed through. 


The assertion ‘‘women do not want to 
vote’’ had been reiterated in New South 
Wales as positively as it has been in Mas- 
sachusetts. But the Herald’s reports from 
different parts of the city and State, and 
its dispatches from other States, show 
that women voted in large numbers. In 
some places the vote cast by women was 
larger than that cast by men. All the 
stock objections urged beforehand were 
refuted by actual experience. From an 
editorial in the Sydney Herald, reviewing 
the events of election day, we quote the 
following: 


For the first time in the history of the 
State women above the age of 21 years 
found themselves charged with the bur- 
den of full citizenship. They had become 
voters and electors, eligible for candida- 
ture for Parliament. In the light of yes- 
terday no one can dispute that woman 
has proved herself the equal of man in 
earnestness and intelligence. The vote 
cast by women was a great one. The wo- 
man’s vote and the woman voter were on 
their trial yesterday, and they emerged 
triumphantly. Their presence at the 
booths was a delightful factor in the 
day’s proceedings. Their champions in 
the fight for the franchise represented 
how they would purify politics. Those 
who would before hive disputed that 
must have been agreeably convinced yes- 
terday. The knowledge that women were 
about in the political world made political 
man more gentle, and there was practical- 
ly complete absence of drunkenness and 
of rowdyism round the booths. In one or 
two divisions there were classified voting 
boxes for men and women separately, but 
the scheme proved to be an excess of cau- 
tion. It was noticeable, too, that the 
women voted on each ballot, whilst in 
many cases men marked only the referen- 
dum paper and’ threw the others away. 
In such cases woman’s shrewdness sur- 
passed man’s, for she would not admit in- 
ability to make up her mind on the quali- 
fications of the candidates. 


— 


TAX-PAYING WOMEN SHOULD VOTE. 


The San Francisco Evening Bulletin of 
Feb. 2 contained the following: 


“The longer I am in public office, the 
more I am impressed with the fact that 
women should be extended the right of 
suffrage,’’ said Assessor Washington 
Dodge, this morning. ‘It is really an 
injustice that women who pay taxes on 
property should be denied the right of 
saying how and by whom the same 
should be appraised, taxed, and the pub- 
lic funds collected. In sending out letters 
to those who own realty each year I re- 
ceive scores of answers, always written 
logically and in the best English. The 
answers are almost invariably along the 
lines I have just spoken of, that women, 
while compelled to pay taxes, have no 
right to say how the government shall 
handle their property. 

‘I do not hold that the right of suffrage 
should be extended to all alike. Educa- 
tional and property restrictions should be 
demanded of them. This is a sufficient 
exaction in a country that allows aliens 


the right to cast a ballot, while intelligent 
women, many of whose ancestors fought 
and died in the great wars of the United 
States, are denied the right to say who 
shall be given the reins of government. 
To give women the right to vote indis- 
criminately would be to allow as many 
unworthy of the privilege the right to go 
to the polls as there are now men. It is 
for this reason that I would have them 
possess certain qualifications in this re- 


gard.”’ 


NEW JERSEY REPORTS PROGRESS. 


Our fifteen affiliated clubs, numbering 
three hundred and fifty persons, are 
studying political science. Among the 
members are a number of cultured men— 
ministers, lawyers, and school superin- 
tendents. 

They are taking an interest in municipal 
affairs, gathering statistics of taxpaying 
women, and with the State organization 
keeping a watchful eye upon the Legisla- 
ture, which meets every year in New 
Jersey. 

One club formed a committee that has 
visited police stations, in its own and 
nearby towns, where women prisoners are 
detained, and it has been the means of 
improving conditions and in cultivating a 
sentiment in favor of a Woman’s State 
Reformatory. 

At the earnest solicitation of some of 
the clubs, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, one 
of our State officers, was appointed by 
Governor Murphy a member of the State 


Commission, which has been investigating 


the needs of a Woman’s State Reforma- 
tory. 

We petition the Legislature for good 
measures and protest against bad ones, 
securing the codperation of the Federated 
Clubs. In this way, many women are 
converted to woman suffrage, by seeing 
their reform efforts ignored, or by being 
openly asked by the politicians, “‘How 
many votes can you poll?” 

The press throughout the State is 
friendly. Besides publishing articles fur- 
nished by the National Press Superintend- 
ent and giving excellent reports of the 
meetings of our auxiliaries, it has pub- 
lished many columns written by our State 
Press Superintendent, Dr. Mary OD. 
Hussey. 

MINOLA GRAHAM SEXTON, Pres. 
FANNY B, Downs, Cor. Sec. 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Harriet Boyd, Smith ’92, .wit for 
the past three years has been conducting 
important and successful excavations in 
Crete for the American Exploration Soci- 
ety, has been visiting the college, and re- 
cently gave a lecture upon her work. In 
her excavations of two years ago, Miss 
Boyd and her co-workers unearthed at 
Gournia, Crete, what proved to be a por- 
tion of a village, the provisional date of 
which has been established by authorities 
as not later than 1600 B.C. The excava- 
tions of last spring were conducted on the 
scene of the previous year’s work and 
Gournia stands to-day as the most com- 
plete and best preserved town of its peri- 
od above ground. In addition to a small 
palace and surrounding courts, forty 
houses have been cleared. These, with a 
large collection of pottery and tablet in- 
scribed with prehistoric characters, are 
discoveries of great importance from an 
archzxological point of view. Miss Boyd 
not only described the results of the ex- 
cavations, but gave a graphic picture of 
the method of conducting them, and of 


the actual work involved in such an un- 
dertaking. Several sketches of pottery, 
drawn by Miss Adeline Moffatt, who ac- 
companied Miss Boyd on her last expedi- 
tion, were on exhibition at the college. 

Miss Helen M. Kelsey, B. A., Wellesley 
’95, formerly registrar of this college, has 
opened an agency in New York City, with 
the purpose of securing positions for edu- 
cated women, not only as teachers, but as 
secretaries, stenographers, pastors, assist- 
ants, clerks in publishing houses, etc. 
Miss Mabel M. Young, B.A., Wellesley 
M. A., Columbia '99, will be associat- 
ed with Miss Kelsey in this enterprise. 

Dr. Alice Hanson Luce has resigned her 
position as dean of women and professor 
of English in Oberlin College, to become 
owner and principal of the Willard Amer 
ican School for Girls, in Berlin, Germany. 
This school has had an eminently success- 
ful history of eighteen years, and is so- 
cially as well as educationally prominent. 
It offers collegiate and advanced course 
in modern languages, including English, 
history, music, and art, under the best- 
trained German teachers. Dr. Luce is 
fitted for this work by long residence in 
Germany, and by experience as a teacher 
in the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Smith 
College, Wellesley, and Oberlin. The res- 
ignation will take effect at the end of the 
present college year. Miss Luce was 
elected by the trustees of Oberlin College 
in April, 1900, with the title of dean of 
women and professor of English. The 
four years of her service as dean of wom- 
en have been notable for the important 
changes which have been made in the reg- 
ulations for the young women. Her 
classes in Shakspeare, masterpieces of 
the nineteeth century, and Chaucer, 
have been large and unusually enthusias- 
tic. The loss to Oberlin is very great, as 
Dr. Luce has had marked success both as 
teacher and administrator. 


Miss M. C. Brown has been re-appoint- 
ed United States receiver of public mon- 
eys at Gunnison, Col. 


Mrs. Kate Walter Barrett addressed the 
executive committee of the National 
Council of Women at Indianapolis, Ind., 
in the interest of the Florence Crittenden 
homes for the rescue of young women, 
and read the following letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: 


Dear Madam: I wish you all possible 
success with your work. I had long felt 
that there was a peculiar claim for philan- 
thropic work on behalf of the very people 
which you are striving to aid. In our so- 
cial system they pay so heavy a penalty 
for wrong-doing, and the road to reform 
and rehabilitation is made so difficult that 
I can conceive no more worthy work than 
that of institutions such as the one under 
your management. 


TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
an’o Journal at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail ‘‘The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll’’—A Military Genius, two vol- 
umes. 

For one new subscriber at $1.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


